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our problems. We spent many months over this subject and
sometimes feelings ran high, which was all to the .good. It is far
better to have things out than to let them simmer underground.
What dominated the whole of our investigation was the need to find
a solution for unemployment. No doubt if you were prepared to
ignore human reactions it would be simpler to return to
laisser-faire and allow the weak to go to the wall and the strong to
get to the front. But none of us were prepared to accept that
principle, and in the end the planners won with adequate safeguards
against undue interference. I commend the State and Industry
report, which had a long and painful accouchement, to my
readers.

On 3rd February, 1943, Captain FitzRoy, the Speaker, died.
I was, personally, very fond of him. He was by nature a shy and
reserved man and he wanted a lot of knowing and it was difficult
to get behind the crust. Once you did, you found in him a very
human and delightful person. He was a high Tory in his
outlook and found it very difficult to swallow some of the opinions
ventilated in the House. But so great is the tradition of his office
and so essentially fair-minded was his character that never once
did I see him allow his own opinions to influence his judgment in
the chair.

There are very few precedents for a Speaker dying in office,
and his death put the House rather in a quandary, and it
could not carry on until a new Speaker was elected. The name
of Gwilym Lloyd George, L.G.'s son, was canvassed for the position
and I found he would have liked to have had it. He had most of
the qualifications requisite for the post, a tall, commanding
personality, a knowledge of the standing orders, a dry and caustic
wit and general personal popularity. I did my best to promote
his claim, but his party alignment was against him. It is the
general custom for the party with the largest numbers to claim the
nomination, and Colonel Clifton Brown had considerable qualifica-
tions. First, he was Chairman of Ways and Means, though that
does not necessarily carry with it a right to the speakership when
it is vacant; secondly, he was personally popular and had no
enemies, the strongest qualification of all. Clifton Brown, is a
very lovable man, simple, easy of approach and completely without
side. . I rather doubted whether he would prove strong enough to
rule over a rowdy House or one composed of inexperienced members,
but from all I hear, he is carrying the House elected in 1945 with
him by his obvious sincerity and honesty of purpose.

In the summer of 1943 I was approached by the Empire
Parliamentary Association and asked to go to a conference at
Ottawa with representatives of the Dominions. I at first declined,